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to give itself didactic rules. On the whole the principle was
accepted that, apart from a few indispensable subjects, the
student could choose the course he wanted to take. This short-
lived rule was, from the point of view of the students, the main
characteristic of the reform. The fact that after the close of his
university career the student had to pass one further examination
necessary to qualify for one or other of the professions, did not
affect the university life of the student in the same way as the
Slate examination had affected him in the secondary schools. He
started thinking of it after the laurea. One beneficial effect of
the liberta univer sit aria, of which many of the best students took
advantage, was the multiplication of special courses, institutes,
and seminars for the specialization of studies; which, while not
affecting very much their career as students, gave them more
opportunity of preparing for a career as men of science and
scholars.
The professors acquired a more independent teaching position.
The statutes for each university were drawn up after the profes-
sors had been consulted, and the suggestion for institutes, courses,
and curricula were the work to which each of them contributed.
The distribution of funds was much more influenced by their
wishes than it had been in the past fifty years; and in this way the
teaching help given to students by the professors could be, and
very often was, much greater than it could otherwise have been.
On the whole, however, the education gi^en and received in the
universities was not radically transformed. The relations
between students and professors, private teachers, incaricati,
and assistants did not undergo great changes. The students
went to lectures whenever they wanted, there being little check
on their attendance; they did not have much-to do personally
with their professors, but, where there were any, with the
assistants. The great number of examinations were the main
problem for the large majority of students. The character of an
institution, meant half for scientific purposes and half for the
preparation of professional men and women, was still the princi-
pal mark of the Italian universities. Nor was there any appre-
ciable change in the kind of subjects that were taught or in the
methods of teaching. The very principle of 'freedom', while
opening the door to the development of new doctrines and
methods, left very much at work the forces that tended to keep
alive the traditions and legacy of the past.